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grows 80 vigorously that we are called upon every few weeks to destroy many line 
plants. I prefer it to any plant I know for under water growth. — Hebert E. 
CopELAND, February 28th. 

List of Hepatic^ growing in Ohio. — 
Sareoscyphns sphacelatus, Nees. liadula eomplanata, Duinort. 

Plagioahila maerostoma, SuUivant. " " "var. minor, Aust. Hep. 

" porelloides, Lindenberg. No. 86. 

" " var. No. 7b, Aust. Hepat. " obconica, SuUivant. 



" asplenoides, N. & M. 

Seapania nemorosa, var. 1. Nees. Aust. 
Hep. No. 16. 
" " var. 3. Sull. Muse. 

Allegh. No. 226. 



MadoChecaplatyphylla, Dumort. 

" •' var. navieularis, Nees. 

Aust. Hep. No. 90. 
" rivnlaris, Nees. 

" Porella, Nees. 



albicans, Mitten., var. taxifoUa Phragmieoma clypeata, Sull. Muse. Allegh. 



Minor, Aust. Hep. No. 23. 
Jnngermannia hyalina, Lyell. 

" crenulata, Smith. 

" erenuliformis, Austin. 

" excisa, Dickson. 

Cephalozia SulUvanti, Aust., Hep. p. 13. 

" catenulata, Huben. 

" connioens, Dickson. 

" curoifolia, Dickson. 

OdontoschiSTTM Spkagni, Dicks. (Dum.) 

" Subeneriana, Babenhorst. 

" seutata, (Web.) Austin. 

Llochloma laneeolata, Nees. 
Lophoeolea heterophylla, Nees. 

" minor, Nees. 

" Maeouni, Austin, Hep. p. 17. 

Chiloscyphus polyanthos, Corda. 

" " var. rivnlaris, Synop. 

Hep. p. 188. 

" ascendens, Hook. & Wils. 

Geocalyx graveolens, Nees. 
Oalypogeia Trichomanis, Corda. 
Lepidoeia reptans, Nees. 
Mastigobryum trilobatum, Nees. 

" " var. 1. Aust. Hep. 

No. 78. 
Trichocolea 7'omentella, Nees. 
Blepharozia ciliaris, Dumort. 
Blepharostoma triehophyllum, Dumort. 



No. 271. 
Lejeunia eavifolia, Lind. 

" echinata, Taylor. 

Frullania s^uan-osa, Nees. 

" ceolotis, Nees. 

" Eboraeensis, Oottsche. 

Steetzia Lyellii, Lehm. 
Pellia epiphylla, Nees. 
Blasia pusilla, Linn. 
Aneura'pitiguis, Dumort. 

" sessiUs, Sprengel. 

" palmata, Nees. 

Jietzgeriafvrcata, Nees. 
Ant}ioceros punctatus, Linn. 

" Icevis, var. minor, Austin. 

Notothylas melanospora, Sull. 

" valvata, Sull. 

Lunularia vulgaris. 
Marchantia polymorpha, Linn. 
Conocephalus conicus, Dumort. 
Asterella hemisphceriea, Beauv. 
Pimbriaria tenella, Nees. 
Mieeia natans, var. terrestrts, Aust. 

" luteseens, Schwein. 

" fluitans, Linn. 

" " var. terrestris, Aust. 

" Frostii, Austin in Bull. Torr. 

Bot. Club., detected in Painesville in 1874, 
in Rocky Mts. in 1873.— Dr. H. C. Bbards- 



LEE, Painesville, 0, 

Ferns near Hanover, Ind.— While classifying my botanical collections of the 
last season I was pleased to find so many ferns among them, aud as the Crypto- 
ganiic Botany of Southern Indiana has received but little notice as yet, we have 
thought to interest the readers of the Bulletin by making a few notes in this de- 
partment. Early in July while rambling among some of the limestone cliff rocks 
of the Ohio River, we secured our first specimens of Aspleniwn Suta-muraria, L., in 
beautiful fruit ; and since then we have visited the same region every month in 
order to confirm our observations as to its being an evergreen, and we are now 
fully convinced of the accuracy of our former remarks upon this point. Associa- 
ted with this species and fruiting abundantly at the same time, we found quite a 
growth of Woodsia obtusa, Torr., but by the end of August it had entirely withered 
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away. Its fruiting season begins here probably early in June. Adlantum peclatiim, 
L., also appears in fruit early in July and continues on into the fall. It is quite 
common on the shaded parts of the river hills and at a height of about 175 to SJOO 
feet. We have also observed its occurrence in some of the rich thickets. This ap- 
parent growth within a certain range of height is quite marked here in at least 
another species, Pellma atropurpurea. Link., which occurs all along the river cliffs 
and with a few straggling exceptions which are the result of the disintegration of 
the upper rocks, is confined to a range on the topmost rocks little, if at all, exceed- 
ing 30 feet in vertical height. Of the genus Aspleiiium we will simply mention the 
species A. angustifolium, Mx., A. thelj/pteroides, Mx., and A. FiUx-fmmina, Bernh., 
which were mentioned at some length in a previous number of the Bulletin. 
Camptosortis rhieophyllus. Link., is abundant upon most of our shaded and moss- 
covered rocks, both in the neighborhood of the river and along the banks of our 
larger creeks. Its luxuriance is a marked feature of the broken rocks in the val- 
leys running into the Ohio. We have noticed some striking variations in the char- 
acter of the basal lobes of the frond, in one of which these lobes ai-e prolonged out 
fi-om the rhachis on each side from an inch to an inch and a half into a long linear 
tip. Phegopteris hexagonoptera, Fee, appears sparingly, during late summer and 
fall, in the richer and rolling woodlands and generally along the banks of small 
streams. — {To be continued in May number.) 

Some alpine plants found on Mt. Lincoln, Colobado.— A botanist who has 
never ascended a mountain peak in midsummer and seen its wonderfully rich and 
varied flora, has a treat before him which others may well envy. A word descrip- 
tion falls so far short of the reality that it does not seem to convey any correct idea 
of the beauty and brilliancy of alpine flowers. They are found growing in pro- 
fusion on most mountain heiglits, covering with beauty the grassy slopes on the 
rocky declivities from timber-line to the very summit. Nothing on the plains can 
approach In rich and delicate beauty these children of the mountain tops, chilled 
every night to freezing and drawing their nourishment from the just melted snow. 
The writer was never more delighted with an alpine flora than when he made an 
ascent of Mt. Lincoln, in Colorado, a peak considerably over 14,000 feet in height. 
The ascent was made on July 9th, 1873, a highly favorable time to see mountain 
plants in all their glory. Late the evening before we had encamped at timberllne, 
which Is, in Colorado, from 11,000 to 12,000 feet elevation. This timberline is de- 
termined by the lying of the snow in spring. Of course the highest tree growth is 
evergreens, which are curiously knotted and twisted by the weight of the winter 
snow. Early we commenced the climb and every step in advance brought us to 
new beauties, and long before the summit was reached our portfolios were groan- 
ing with treasures which neither love nor money nor fatigue could have induced 
us to throw away. Time or space will not permit me to enumerate half the plants 
I secured that day, but I will mention a few of the most prominent. 

We had not gone ten yards from camp when we found ourselves amongst thick 
clumps of Pentstemon glaucus, Grab., with Its dense clusters of very dark purple 
flowers. Near by were growing the two Polygonaceoe always found in the Eocky 
Mountains, Polygonum Biatorta, L., var. oblongl/olltim, Meis., beai'ingits large dense 
spike of white flowers, and Oxyria digyna, Campd. We also secured three or four 
specimens of the delicate little Adoxa Moschatellina. L., exhaling its faint musky 
odor. All along the slopes were growing the blue Mertenaia alpina, Don., and the 
darker blue Polemoniuni eonfertum. Gr. with its crowded and musk-scented clusters 
of flowers. The Anemones were out in profusion of numbers and species, flashing 
at us everywhere with their large and various colored flowers. There were Ane- 
mone patens, L., var. Nuttalliana, Gr., A. parviflora, Mx., A. muUifida, DC, by far 
the most common and brilliant, and the rarer A. narcissifiora. L., with its solitary 
white flower. Thalictrum Fetidleri, Eng., was also growing in great profusion 
along with Banunculus adoneus, Gr., the most showy species of the genus. Its 
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flowers are solitary, golden yellow and often an inch In diameter. Any one trav- 
eling and camping in the mountains will soon become acquainted with Coltha lepto- 
s^ala, DC, as it is a most excellent pot-herb and many a case full have I carried 
in to camp to be used at our next meal. Its flowers are large and beautiful but al- 
ways look as if they were about chilled to death. There is always a tinge of blue, 
especially on the underside of the white petals. TrolUus laxus, Salisb. is always 
associated with the last, but its flowers are various shades of yellow and look more 
in keeping with the frosty air. The Drabas are also well represented. There are 
the yellow flowered Draha alpinn, L., Z>. aurea, Vahl. and D. streptocarpa, 6r., with 
its curiously twisted sillcles. The white flowered D. iiemorosa, L., var. alpina, Por- 
ter, occurs quite abundantly at 12-13000 feet elevation. The little golden flowered 
Cyntopterus aliUnus, Gr., is found growing every where on the mountain tops. Two 
beautiful little Erigerons were found growing at 13000 feet altitude ; E. composUum^ 
Pursh., having a scape 2-6 inches high and rays white, pink or blue, and E. uniflo- 
rum, L., growing 3-6 inches high, its large solitary head surrounded by a very 
woolly involucre, the wool generally being deep purple. At about 13000 feet ele- 
vation we came across a patch of flowers I never shall forget. It was a level, 
grassy spot, saturated with the just melted snow-water and well protected from 
chilling blasts. The ground was absolutely covered with brilliant bloom and it 
seemed as If every color in the rainbow was represented. Never have I seen, in 
the best kept gardens, such a rich display. There was a sparkling freshness and 
freedom about it we never can get into green houses. The flrst to attract my no- 
tice, because the largest, was tlie showy Primula Parryi, Gr., having its dense clus- 
ter of fleshy root leaves and bearing on its long scape a cluster of rose-colored 
flowers. Close to it was its more humble relative, P. angttstifolia, Torr., a most 
exquisite little Primula, bearing a single purple flower and running up the moun- 
tains to 14000 feet. Then I noticed the flowers that contributed the yellow to the 
scene. First and foremost was the splendid Aetlnella grandiflora, T. & G. with a 
scape 6-9 Inches high and densely white woolly from top to bottom. Its large sol- 
itary heads seemed half as large as the whole plant and were frequently three 
inches broad. Then there was its smaller relative, A. aoulis, L., with a naked 
scape 1-6 Inches high and smaller flowers. Then there were two Sedums giving 
shades of purple, rose and white. They were 8. Bhodlola, DC, with its dark pur- 
ple fertile heads and greenish sterile heads and 8. rhodanthum, Gr., bearing rose- 
colored or white flowers. Then there was Oeum Bossii, Seringe, with golden yel- 
low petals and the little rose-colored Calandrinia pygmma, Gr., which also runs far 
up the mountains. Then I noticed three species of i'aaji/rafl'a, viz : 8. eernim,!!., 
with small white or cream-colored flowers and bearing little bulbs in the axils of 
its upper leaves; S. flagellaris, Willd., with large yellow flowers and stolons stri- 
king out in every direction from its cluster of root leaves ; and S. punctata, L., with 
white petals and a tall naked scape. Then high up on the mountain, at 14000 feet 
altitude, came the little moss-tnfted flowers, crouching down close to the ground 
to escape as much as possible the freezing winds, but brilliant nevertheless. There 
was the purple-flowered Silene aeaulis, L., or Moss Campion, familiar to visitors in 
the White Mountains. It clung to these high slopes in large bunches and made 
great mats of purple. We saw also two Claytontas, viz: C. CaroUniana, Mx., var. 
lanceolata, Watson, and C. areticn, Adams, var. megarhiea, Gr. with its great purple 
tap root running deep into the rocks and its scape bearing delicate white flowers 
penciled with pink lines. No less than four TrifoUums lent their beauty to these 
great heights. They were T. lovgipes, Tfutt., the beautiful little dark purple, half 
opened T. nanum, Torr., the delicately shaded T. dasyphyllum, T. <fc G., and the 
large headed, rose purple T. Parryi, Gr. No flower was prettier than the densely 
matted, violet blue Oxytropia Uralensis, L., var. pumila, Ledeb. The sky blue 
shade was given by dense patches of Eritriehium, vtllosum, DC, var. aretioides, Hook., 
which is called the mountain Forget-me-not. These flowers are to be met upon 
almost all the mountains in Colorado and well repay the fatigue of climbing.— Ed. 



